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ABSTRACT 

The study develops a model to explain the complex 
interactions which link the demands for academic achievement in the 
schools with the personal development of the learner on the premise 
that students develop a set of affective traits concommitantly with a 
pattern of academic accomplishments. The theoretical framework upon 
which the study is based is Robert White's (1959) theory of 
effectance motivation. The school is the milieu where important 
competencies and affective traits are developed; if the student 
successfully meets the demands of the school^ he begins a healthy 
adjustment to society. The study was conducted in three schools in a 
middle-class neighborhood; students from second, fourthr sixths and 
eighth grades were selected. Dealing with the three affective 
variables of self-esteem, self-concept of ability, and locus of 
control in the academic setting, the study explores the impact of 
successful and unsuccessful achievement over time on affective 
traits, the influence of the home on the relationships between 
academic achievement and affective traits, and the impact of 
perceived social roles on that relationship. (Author/SIS) 
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The General Problem 
Recant speculations about the nature of .schooling make it apparent 
that mora Is learned in school Chan the custOffiary reading, writing and 
aritluiiatic* As students move through a school system Chey acquire not only 
academic ikills luch as the abilities to manipulate words and numbers but 
also a set of characteristics or nomatlve behaviors which prepare them 
.to function in the larger social and economic system (Dreebens 1968), 

How various "non^academic" characteristics are acquired and how the 
school is organized to produce them is a question which can be approached 
from a variety of points of view. Those investigators who focus on the 
school as a social organization (Clausen, 1968 , Parsons, 1959) emphasize 
the power of the schools to impart norms of behavior, occupational skills 
and pre-requisites for citizenship. Other investigators (Bloom, 1972; 
Glidewell and Stringer, 1968), concerned with the impact of schooling on 
the psychological functioning of the child, ask how aKpectat J.ons and activ- 
ities in the classroom setting affect the personal development of the child. 

This latter area of Inquiry inevitably makes ,a connection between the 
emphasis on acadanic achievement in the school and the personality develop- 
ment of the learner* Ir the process of meeting the achievement expectations 
of the schools the child learns much about himself and his abilities* Thoae 
children who succeed in tneeting the expectations of the school tend to de- 
velop healthy personalities* those who fall tend to exhibit signs of emo- 
tional difficulty (Bloom, 1972). 

That the traditional school setting expects students to achieve aca- 
demically cannot be denied. Children enter the school with limited amounts 



of skill and knowledga and may amerje ten, twelve or stxteen years later 
with .% repetoire of acquired acadCTic prof iciences , In the process of 
gaining this academic competence^ students have innimerable oppQr::uni- 
Cits for success or failure and can establish patterns of accomplishment. 
The impact of these established patterns of academic achievemenc on the 
affective traits of the learner is the general question toward which this 
Invastigation is aimed. 

Based on the area of inquiry which links the demands for academic 
achiev^ent in the schools with the personal development of the learner 
and on the premise that students develop a set of affective traits con- 
comitantly with a sat or pattern of academic accomplistoents, this 
study developed a model to ecplaln these compleK Interactions, Although 
tha model changed the perspective from which the interaction of academic 
achievement and affective traits was viewed, its genesis is in past 
attenpts of researchers to link the two phenomena. 

The Theoretical Model 
The theoretical fr^ework upon which the present study in based is ' 
Robert I^ite*s (1959) theory of effectance motivation. As conceived 
originally by White, effectance motivation deals with the propensity of 
organisms to interact with the enviromnent for purposes of gaining 
competence, (i.e., The pre-=disposition of the organism to manipulate 
and alter the milieu which surrounds it.) Through those competent in- 
teractions, the organism not only gains a sense of competence but also 
what White calls feelings of efficacy * 

White's further elaboration showed how the theory of effectance 
motivation could be nppUed to stages of human davGlopmont (1963)* In 
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this paper, he emphasized the davelopinent of social competence and the 
concoTmnitant feelings of efficacy as persona learned to operate effec-- 
civeiy in various social milieus. He &rrphasi^ed the importance for chil-- 
dren to learn to deal succeBsfully with a variety of "social'' situations 
and how dc^aling effectively with those situations would produce positive 
affective responses. 

For the purposes of this study, the school is posited as a milieu 
in which important competencies and, conconmiltantly , Important affectiva 
traits are developed. By successfully meeting the demands of the school 
setting, it is assumed ^ the student develops a sense of competence and 
begins a healthy adjustment to the complex society of which he is a part. 

Although the school setting is the focus of the study , another milieu 
the home - is an integral part of the theoretical model. The home can 
reward and punish the child's behavior in ways which either help or hln= 
der the child's ability to succeed in the tasks defined by the school. 

The differential treatments of children in the homej and the result- 
ing variety of expectations for the child wills therefore^ affect the 
relationship between the child's school success or lack of it and the 
development of positive affective traits. This differential treatment 
by the home manifests itself in at least two distinct ways- firsts if' 
the home and school present a congruent pattern of rewards and punish^ 
mentj the child's affective development is enhanced; if they conflict ^ 
the development is impeded; second, by defining social roles for the 
children j the home can influence the child's perceptions of what can and 
what should be accomplished in the school setting. This models therefore, 
posits the interaction of the home and school milieus' in the development 
of the child's affective traits* 



A further specif icat'on of the theoretical model is that the affec- 
tive traits develop over tine. It is not until the student develops a 
pattern of consistenc succaas or failure that its impact on the affective 
traits -".s most r.pparent. In the school setting, the Impact of the child's 
succeaa or failure on the developing affective traits will be most evident 
for studants who exhibit consistent patterns of accomplishnient and who 
have Meperienced success or failure over an extended period of time. 

The development of a theoratical model for growth of affective traits 
as consequences rather than antecedents of successful or unsuccessful 
achievement represents a departure from the views of the Inter-relation- 
ships of the two phenomena as represented by other research strategies/ 
Instead of looking for a prediction equation, including affective vari- 
ables, which can account for the most variance in achievement, or by 
seeking variables in the affective domain which discrininate Mjong achiever 
this model emphasizes the continuing inter-relations of the variables and 
the processes by which one facet of the person develops suiultaneously 
with another. 

Because the theoretical formulation changes the perspective from 
which the phenomena are vlawed, it leads to different questions about the 
relationships between affective traits and achievement. Some of those 
questions were asked and attempts to answer them made, when this theoret- ■ 
leal model was made operational for the present stady. 

' Operatlonalizing the Model 

Instead of maklna the achievement variables the criterion and the 
affective variables the predictors, the purpose of this study was to 
explain the relationships arao.ig some affective variables and academic 
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achieyement as chey change over clme and as they operate in the school 
seetiQg. 

Slnee primary aspects of the theoretical model and tha questions 
asked by the study are: 1) the impact of successful and unsuccessful 
achievement over time on affective Craltsj 2) the Influence of the home 
on the relationships between acadCTlc achievement and affective traits- and, 
,1) the impact of percaived social roles on that relationship, . it was nec- 
essary to choose variables which appropriately representad those aspects 
of the model, 

Svccess or failure in school was defined operationally as grades 
students receive In acadOTlc subjects. It war, assimed that grades, be- 
cause of their iMediacy and socially determiiied importance, were measures 
of the klnda of rewards students receive for achievemant efforts. Instead 
o^ a direct mea,sure of the home environment, which may have been prefer- 
able, this study used a paper and pencil test to ascertain the child's 
perceptions of how the home supported achieveiaant efforts. The measure 
was deslgnad to tap aspects of the home environment which, in previous • 
research, were related to academic achievement. The third aspect of the 
model was made manifest by choosing approKunately the same iiumbers of boys 
and girls for the study. Since many roles and many expectations in our 
society are gender related, the choice of sex as a proxy variable for 
nimber and availability of roles seemed reasonable. In addition, previous 
research had established some- differences between boys and girls in the 
relationships between academic achievement and affective traits. 

The variables used to represent the selectod affective traits were 
a aclf-osteem measuro, a measure of self-concept, of abl.Uty and a moawuro 
of the student's locus of control (internal versus external) as related 



tc .he school jetting, Tnese variables were selected because they repre-- 
sented Important dimensions of the student's personality and bteause they 
S€OTed logically to be related to activities and ^periences in the school. 

The study was conducted in three schools in a middle-class neighbor- 
hood. The design of the study ir.e2.uded two partsi 1) A qua8i--lQngltu- 
dinal part where students from 2nd, 4th, 6th and 8th grades were selected 
according to patterns of acadCTiic achievement. Two groups, one which had 
established patterns of successful aecomplislments and another which had 
fStablished patterns of unsuccessful accomplishments, with equal numbers 
of boys and girls, were selected at each grade level. Gomparlsons, related 
to the main hypotheses of the study, were made across grade levels to assess 
trends over tlmBl 2) A part where students who varied across the full 
range of achievfflQent ware selected. These students were 5th and 7th graders. 
The data from this sample ware used to elaborate findings of the quaii- 
longitudinal part of the design and to obtain estimates of linear relation- 
ships between the achievement variables and the affective variables. Table 
1 gives a sramary of the study and the findl.igs* 

The Results of the Study 
The first, and major hypothesis^ was to determine if consistent 
successful or unsuccessful school achievement had a cumulative affect on 
the affecti\-e traits of the learners. The results indicated, that academic" 
achlevMient does have a cumulative effect on dimensions of the student's 
personality. Successful students did have more positive affective traits 
and the differences in scores between successful and unsuccessful students 
did, in general, increase over time. 
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Although the analysis supportad Che main thrust of the study, more 



precisa Espects of the model, represented by the final two hypotheses and 



based on different degrees of parental concern and support for achievement 
and /iex differences, were not substantiated* Neither Che interaction of 
grades with home concern nor grades with sex were founds Why not? 

First, in teras of the home concern variable , the theoretical model 
suffered little. Rather than producing the hypothesized interaction, home 
concern was a main effect. The impact of home concern on the affective 
traits was positive regardless of the level of achievement of the student. 

In addition j the home concern variable appeared to have a much greater 
effact in the early elementary years than it did in the later ones* Success 
is ochoolj however^ tended to have its most powarful effects in the later years* 
The home concern variable deemed to provide a more usportant input to self^ 
MteCT than to the self ^concept of ability which was more heavily influenced 
by actlvitias in the school. The home concern variable^ then proved to be 
a most toportant aspect of the model and must be Included in an explanation 
of the relationships between school achievement and positive affective traits. 

^In terms of the sex differences, the expectations of the study were 
not fulfilled* It was true, however, that girls who were unsuccesfif ul had 
lower scores genarally on the affective variables than did unsucceDsful 
Boys, In a sense, one half of the ^pected Interaction occurred* Although 
the model would be more powerful if the sex differences could be substan^ 
tlated statistically, the direction of the dlfferance ramaltied worthy of 
note. It appeared, though not definitively, that answers to the problems 
of the relatio'hships between academic achievement and affective traits 
should take into account the differences between sexes, Flgutes 1, 2 arid 
3 depict the results of the study for each hypothesis • 
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^ The linear rela£ionships aEong the variables in the scudy conformed 
raasonably veil to the eKpectatlong and premises upon which the study was 
designed. Correlations between student grades and the affective variables 
were higher in the seventh grade than in the fifth grade groups- This 
relationship held for each ©£ the affeetive traits in each of the grades. 
This was the escpected result if, as the model suggested, academic grades 
acted as a means by which studenti judge themselves and their itanding 
relative to their peers, using those judgements as a basis for building 
,the affective traits. The fifth graders^ having had less time to make 
their judgments and less ^erience in making those jud^ents^ ware ex- 
pected t© produce lower correlations between grades and the affective 
traits. This pattern of correlations, then, substantiated the findings of 
the quasi-longitudinal part of the design. 

Though designed primarily to tap the students- perceptioni of par- 
ents' concern and rewards for acadanic achievement behaviors, the home 
concern instriment evidently tapped a broader trait* The correlations 
between the general self-esteem Inventory and the home concern variable 
were higher than those between the specific measures and home concern. 
All of the correlations between home concern and the affective traits were 
higher than ones between home concern and either academic grades or 
achievmient test scores. The relationships held across groups and grade 
levels* Correlations with home concern were higher at the fifth grade 
level than in the seventh grade, the opposite of the correlations among 
the achievement measures and the affective traits. This pattern , coupled 
with the finding of a main effect for the home concern variable, suggystcd 
that home concern was a valunble input for the development of affective 
Lralts and that the i^arlier a student percQivud that coucern the better 



off h6 was. The question of how broad the trait was that the instrumenc 
maaaured and how the variable raight relate to others must be determined 
in subsequent investigation* 

The separate correlation matrices for bf ys and girls showed that 
grades and affective traits were correlated higher for boys than for girl 
A number of other studies have reported such results so they came as no 
surprise* What may have been iiirprising, howaver, was the fact thar. thos 
lower correlations for the girls may be accounted for by the fact that 
Buccessful girls had more ppsitive affective traits than successful boys 
and that unsuccessful girl§i in general, had less positive affective 
traits than unsuccessful boys. The increased variance in the girls' 
acores accounted for the lower correlations. Though these correlations 
provided no definitive aniweri to the questions of sax differences in the 
relationship between affective traits and acad^lc achievement, they 
seirved to underscore the findings of the first part of ths design. Table 
2 givei a summary of the taportant correlation coefficients • 

Together the results of the two parts of the design provided strong 
aupport for the model being considered in this study. The evidence sug»- 
gested that acadetDlc achievment behaviors were important contributors to 
the growth and development of affective traits. And, they supported the 
notion that a conaiatent pattern of success or failure had a cumulative 
effect on those traits , Of substantial importance, too , aeeordlng to 
t^e findings^ was the child's perceptions of parental concern and rewards 
for academic achievement, and the effects of those perceptions on the 
affective traits. Although the se.^^ differences were not substantiated 
statistically, the findings indicate i that such differences should be 
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considered . 

Implications of the Results 
Having briefly reviewed the findlngB of the scudy, it is tiow 
appropriate to discuss what those findings mean In terms of current 
practices In the =hool and for education in general. These iinplications 
will bo discussed as they relate to each hypothesis, 

B.efore discussing tha implications of the study, it is appropriate 
to review briefly the major liinitations of it. First, the study was con- 
cerned with one period of time In the life cycle, ages 7 through 12. 
Results for other age groups might be different. Second, the study focused 
on particular aspects of the school setting and selected specific student 
perceptions of activities In the school to determine how affective traits 
were related to those dimensions. A particular limitation in this regard 
was the fact that success In school was limited to and equated with grades 
in acadMilc subjects. The study was done in three schools in a middle- 
class neighborhood. The generallgablllty of the study is, thus, limited. 

This study dealt with three affecclve variables i self-esteem, self- 
concept of ability and locus of control In the academic setting. They 
were selected because they represent important dimensions of a student's 
personal development. 

From the results of the first hypothesis it can be inferred that 
positive, self-esteem, self-concept of ability and locus of control are 
consequences of consistent, succassful academic achievament. Assuming 
that positive affective traits are desirablft, then the need for students 
to have experiences of success Is evident. The first Implication of the 
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results is, therefore, the need- for structuring ^perianciS In the school 
so each child is provided an opportuaity to be uuccesifuli 

Those ^periencea which must be structured to produce success are 
ones t^hlch Involve acadmic achievOTent. It is through instruction and 
evaluation, as Implied by the study, that a student begins to view himself 
as successful or unsuccessful, and If successful ^ begins to develop a 
sense of competence and, concoTOltantly , posit iv^e affective traits. In-- 
structlonal strategies , therefore, should be designed to maximize the 
probability that each student feels a sense of accomplishment* Teachers » 
when aelec ting strategiesi should not choose those which insure that only 
a few students feel competent but should bIm to give the majority of 
students perceptions of having worked successfully. 

Of particular Interest here is the ^plementatlon of instructional 
atratagles such as Mastery Learning (Bloom, 1969) or individualised 
InstructlDn. These approaches are united by their idea that acadanlc 
achievement Is a manipulable variable and that a great majority of students 
can ttcel in academic activities. If these instructional strategies 
can insure that most students excel acadmlcally, it would be expectsd 
that the same students would develop positive affective traits, 

Of.courses although success Itself is taportant, a series of successful 
accomplishments is even more desirable. The findings of the study indicate 
that there is a cumulative effect of successful experlencei so It is 
necessary to structure those experiences In order for students to feel 
successful over an extended period of time. The crucial facets of successful 
aacompllihments are^ apparently , consistency and longevity* 

Though the need for a hletory of success, too, is related to instructlonnl 
scriitegig^j the moHt impurtant cynsuquguce of this finding may bg in tuvm 
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of what CO expect from incarvention prograas (i.e., Head Stare and 
Operaelon Follow Through). These programs, especially the latter, have 
both cognicive and affective goals for childran. If the prograas ara to 
be successful in daveloping positive affecti%e traits, the crucial varlablts 
may be conslstant experiences of success and the length of time the programs 
are operative. If an educational milieu Is to have its impact on student 
tMltg, programs must not only provide successful experiences but must 
also provide the time for those experiences to have their Impact. Patterns 
of, ard consistency of, experiences of success are of the essence. 

The second major finding of the study, that home concern had a major 
.•ffect on the development of affective traits and, especially for younger 
children, its impact was major, may make a history of successful expariences 
a necessary but not sufflcienn condition for producing the desired effects 
of instructional programs. Where previous research has established the 
home both as a learning environment and a center for the development of 
affective traits, the findings of thif study suggest that they are inter- 
active processes. As the home providas appropriate rawards and shows , 
concern for achievement activities, it is in the process of producing 
positive affective traits. 

The more the home supports and rainforces the goals of 

instruction in the school, the more likely It Is that students meat the 
expectations of the school, achieve compatently and develop positive 
affective traits. Prograas should not limit themielves, therefore, to 
changing only tha structure of axperiertdes in the educational setting 
but ehould encourage participation of parents and paroncal oducation 
rn^^- '^^''"^ the proprnms. By fniphaaizlnR the luarnlnr, which occurs both In tl,n 
H-Mi school and the home setting, program goals in the affective domain will 
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be Tnore often and more efficiently met. This supports the eniphasls 
Gordon (Maccoby, 1970) places on involving the parents in the education 
of their children and on learning in the home setting. One would hypothec 
size, based on the findingi of this study, that those instructional 
strategies and programs which emphaaize learning and concern in both 
milieus - home and the school - will produce both higher achievement 
and more positive affective traits. 

The final hypothesis dealt with sex differences In the relationships 
betwean academic achievment and affective traits. Though, as stated 
earlier^ the results indicate that sex differences may exist, the 
Implications of the lack of substantial differences between the sexes may 
revolve argund the notion that gender is the wrong variable. It was argued 
that gender-related expectations and availability of roles In our culture 
could affect the relationships between achievement and affective traits. 
For that reason esK was chosen as a proxy variable for role expectations 
and availability. Conceivably that aspect of the model could better be 
tested with maasurea of the child's perceptions of what is expected and 
what limits, in terms of number and variety of roles, are perceived. 
The real diffarences may not be so much gender'-related as they are functions 
of individual perceptions, * 
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Pigura i. Obaerr^ Combined Ma^na tor tha Aff^jetiTa I^aiti of Sueeaasr^ 
•fid UMUcetaaful Students by Grad* Lmrmlmm 




Figura a. Obaorwsd Conbin^d Mains far th« AffsetiTe Tralta of aueeasafia 
ahd Iteaueeesafml Students vLth Blgh and Low Kttaa Conssm by Grade Lavsla, 
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